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Wane the classification “Precious Stone” is not an arbi- 
trary one, it is generally conceded that three prime virtues 
must mark the mineral which aspires to this definition: It must 
have beauty, it must be rare, it must be enduring. 

The Pearl, a perishable product of a living agency, is the 
only exception to this rule. Its beauty alone is considered 
ample recompense for its lack of durability. 

The true precious gem-stones, Diamond, Emerald, Sapphire 
and Ruby, amply fulfill each requirement. But chief among 
them is the Diamond. The hardest precious stone, it is en- 
during—only a Diamond can cut a Diamond. Its loveliness 
and exquisite fire have won for it the title,“King of precious 


stones.” 
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THE DIAMOND 


The Golconda Mines in India contributed the world’s sup- 
ply of Diamonds in ancient times, a monopoly that India en- 
joyed until the discovery of the precious stone in Brazil in 
1725, when small stones were found in the gold washings at 
Tejuco about 80 miles from Rio de Janeiro. A number of rich 
fields were opened but the unhealthfulness of the climate and 
labor difficulties lowered the yield steadily until their im- 
portance was eclipsed in 1867 by the mines of South Africa. 

The discovery of the African fields was an interesting one. 
The children of a Boer family living on the banks of the Or- 
ange River near Hopetown picked up a white pebble which 
changed the entire history of South Africa. It was shown to 
a traveling trader who agreed to sell it for the best price he 
could with an agreement that he would share in the profits. 
Through various roundabout channels, this historic pebble 
finally reached W. Guybon Atherston, a mineralogist who pro- 
nounced it a fine Diamond of 21,8; carats. In spite of this dis- 
covery, the mining industry of South Africa did not at once 
spring to life as one might suppose. It was not until the dis- 
covery of the famous Diamond “The Star of South Africa,” 
in 1869, that general interest centered in the new project. 

An idea of the relative importance of the leading mining dis- 
tricts may be seen in the statement of Gardner F°. Williams that 
“The Kimberley Mines alone in 16 years yielded 36,000,000 
carats of Diamonds while the total output of the Brazil mines 
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for the whole of the long period during which they had been 
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worked, hardly exceeds 13,000,000 carats.” Though South 
Africa now supplies over 95% of the world’s Diamonds, it is 
interesting to note that they are also found in British Guiana, 


Russia, China, Australia, Sumatra and in the United States. 


CELEBRATED DIAMONDS 


There are so many celebrated Diamonds it is impossible to 
do them justice in the limited space available. However, the 
subject should not be dismissed without a word about two of 
them that are particularly interesting. 

The Koh-i-nor or Mound of Light is probably the most 
generally known Diamond. It is first recorded in 1304 as the 
property of the Mogul Emperors although legend traces it back 
some four thousand years before. It remained at Delhi until 
1739 when it was captured by Nadir Shah. At his death, the 
great Diamond by devious routes fell into the hands of Runjit 
Singh at Lahore. After the fall of the Sikh power in 1850 it 
became the property of the East India Company in whose 
name it was presented to Queen Victoria. It is now the private 
property of the British Royal Family, valued at £100,000, the 
stone shown in the Tower of London being a model. 

Another important discovery was made in 1905 near Pre- 
toria in the Transyaal and there was found the largest diamond 
on record. It weighed over 3,025 carats or 1.37 pounds and 
judging from its shape, experts believe that this huge gem 
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was but a portion of a still larger stone probably about double 
the size of the Cullinan. It is remarkable both for its size and 
color which is unusually pure for a stone of its weight. 

This Diamond was originally called the Cullinan after Sir 
T. M. Cullinan, Chairman of the Premier Diamond Mine, but 
the name was later changed to “The Star of South Africa” at 
the suggestion of King George V. The Transvaal Government 
bought the Cullinan for £150,000 and presented it to King 
Edward VII on his birthday. 

The Cullinan is no longer in its original condition having 
been cut into two large stones, seven smaller ones and ninety- 
six small brilliants. One of the large stones is now in the 


sceptre and the second in the crown of the British regalia. 


THE EMERALD 


If the Diamond is the king of stones, surely the Emerald is 
queen. And in every attribute of the precious stone it ranks 
well with its consort. 

The Emerald is an especially handsome ring stone. In fact, 
one of the most celebrated rings in history, the ring of Polyc- 
rates of Samos was an Emerald. It is also often used on the 
necklace, a practice which may find its origin in the ancient 
legend that the Emerald worn in this manner is a guard against 
illness. 

The Emerald, a variety of beryl, is mined largely in Colom- 
bia although also found in South Africa, Russia and Australia. 
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In all probability, the Emeralds known in ancient times were 
discovered in the Cleopatra Mines of Upper Egypt. 

A flawless Emerald is rare—so rare that it has passed into 
proverb as unattainable perfection. An almost perfect Emer- 
ald is so uncommon that it has become the most costly of pre- 
cious stones, commanding even more than the finest Diamond 
of equal size. The rareness of the Emerald makes it particu- 
larly appropriate as the jewel of those who value the posses- 


sion of the world’s choicest things. 


THE SAPPHIRE AND THE RUBY 


It seems odd that the Sapphire and the Ruby, so dissimilar 
in color, should be of the same mineral family. Both are vari- 
eties of Corundum, which ranks in hardness second only to 
the Diamond. 

Because of its glorious hue of blue, the Sapphire has long 
been prized by lovers of precious stones. Ancient writers 
termed it the “gem of gems” and used it to symbolize truth 
and virtue. 

While both the Sapphire and the Ruby are found in Ceylon, 
Siam and Burma, it is Siam that is famous for its Sapphires 
and Burma for its Rubies. India has sent us many fine Rubies 
and it is probable that the largest Sapphires that we know 
today originated there. Both Sapphires and Rubies are also 
found in the United States. 


Its exquisite color inspired the Ruby’s name, derived from 


the Latin ruber. The Greek designation anthrax translated as 
“a live coal” pays tribute to its glowing beauty. 

The Ruby ranges in shade from a light red, often termed 
pink sapphire, to the highly prized deep red, with a purplish 
cast, known as pigeon’s blood. 

Both the Sapphire and the Ruby are usually treated with a 
combination of the brilliant and the back step cut. They find 
their widest use set as finger rings, either alone or in combi- 
nation with Diamonds, a use for which their lovely color and 


brilliance fits them particularly. 


THE PEARL 


Although the Pearl, strictly speaking, is not a stone, no one 
can deny it the title of a gem. For ages it has held a place all 
its own in the rank of jewels. 

The origin of the Pearl, for so lovely a thing, is surely hum- 
ble. The intrusion of a grain of sand, a boring parasite or a 
small fish within the shell of a pearl oyster sets up an irrita- 
tion which the mollusc counteracts by covering the irritant 
with layers of nacre which slowly form the pearl. A cross sec- 
tion of a Pearl examined under a microscope reveals an onion- 
like structure built up of concentric shells. 

The pearl oyster is found in the warm waters of the tropics, 
the largest fisheries being on the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf and in the Gulf of Manaar, off Ceylon. Pearl diving 


is one of the oldest and most colorful of occupations. 
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The Pearl was highly prized by the Greeks and Romans. 
“Pelegrina,” a superb white pearl the size of a pigeon’s egg 
was one of the most prized possessions of the Spanish crown. 
A picture of the regard in which the Pearl is held today is 
seen in the fact that necklaces of well-matched and graded 


Pearls have sold for as much as $1,000,000. 


CUTTING AND MOUNTING 
THE DIAMOND 


The value of the Diamond depends in part on its brilliance, 
and it requires great skill and experience to secure the full- 
est lustre. The crude stone must be examined carefully to 
find its natural cleavage lines and flaws, to determine how it 
can be cut to the best advantage. This done, the cutting of the 
stone itself follows and the facets are developed. This process 
is slow because of the hardness of the stone, but also because 
the correct cutting of facets is the secret of the stone’s final 
brilliance. The facets must be cut in such a way that light fall- 
ing upon the stone is refracted and dispersed properly. With- 
out this the fullest possible brilliance of the stone is lost. 

Before the Fifteenth Century, Diamonds were polished but 
Diamond cutting was not known. From that time lapidaries 
have constantly striven to devise better ways of cutting facets 
so as to secure greater brilliance. The Rose cut was the first 
notable achievement. This consisted of a number of triangu- 
lar facets whose points met in the crown, and whose bases 
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were supported by a second row of facets extending to the 
girdle, the back being flat. 

At the close of the Seventeenth Century the Diamond came 
into its own, when Vincenzio Peruzzi, a Venetian, introduced 
the form of cutting known as the brilliant and for the first 
time the full, exquisite fire of the Diamond was displayed. 
With the exception of a few minor changes this is today the 
standard style of cutting for the round Diamond. In fact the 
brilliant cut was so obviously superior to the Rose cut that 
many owners of Rose cut Diamonds had them recut as bril- 
liants, despite the loss of weight caused by the change. 

In a perfect brilliant there are 58 facets, 33 above surround- 
ing the table and the girdle and 25 facets below the girdle. 

The briolette cut also employs triangular facets but the form 
is pear-shaped and there is no girdle. The marquise is a vari- 
ant of this, being pointed howeyer at both ends. 

A popular modern shape is the emerald cut which is a 
square or rectangular stone with facets that produce high 
brilliance. The baguette, also very popular of late, is also of 
this general class. 

The object of cutting is to assure that all the light entering 
the stone is reflected completely from the base, for it is in the 
refraction of light that the precious stone largely finds its 
beauty. Hence the importance of keeping jewelry clean. If 
the back of the stone is not kept clean, the light is no longer 
wholly reflected and the “fire” is seriously diminished. 

To retain the full beauty of a well cut stone proper mount- 
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ing is necessary. Not only must the design be of a quality to 
go with the stones, but the mounting must be so executed as 
to preserve the lustre, and the workmanship must be of such 
excellence and care as to prevent the loss of the valuable 
stones themselves. The current mode considers platinum as 
the most acceptable substance suitable for mountings, both 
because its color and value are congenial to lustrous stones 
and because its hardness suitably provides for the protection 


against loss that is required. 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE 


The Diamond necklace is an article of jewelry of very an- 
| cient origin which has become the accepted accompaniment 
of evening wear. This is a particularly interesting design, in 
which the color of the Emerald is used to accentuate the 


brilliance of the Diamond. 
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PEARL NECKLACE 


The usefulness of the Pearl as an adornment lies in part in 
its versatility. It is acceptable on any occasion and with nearly 
any costume. Particular care should be taken, however, that 
the Pearls are of good color and well matched. 
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DIAMOND BROOCH 


The increased interest in artistic expression has benefited 
many of our jewelry forms, particularly the brooch—a piece 
of jewelry of increasing popularity—due to its wide and varied 


usefulness. 
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DIAMOND BRACELET 


The Diamond is never shown to better advantage than in the 
artistic designs which form the modern bracelet. Opposite is 


an unusual application using the Diamond and the Sapphire. 
16 
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THE FINGER RING 


Probably the oldest use of the precious stone is as a finger 
ring. Modern setting brings us many unique interpretations 


of this old custom, three of which are illustrated. 
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DIAMOND WATCHES 


The decoration of the miniature timepiece is perhaps the 
newest application of the precious stone. The artistry of the 
j jeweler has introduced a new form of jewelry at once useful 


and decorative. 
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